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ps Clap in the 
ittshurgh P ins 


Roy BLack AND J. R. STECK* 


When the early settlers came west 
over the Allegheny Mountains, the In- 
dian trails led them to a point where 
two rivers joined to form a third. 
There they looked upon hillsides cov- 
ered with green forests abounding in 
game, and rivers and streams filled 
with fish—nature at its best. Soon a 
settlement sprang up where the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela Rivers met to 
form the Ohio, a town destined to be 
called the ‘‘Work-shop of the World.” 
The three rivers, plus rich coal de- 
posits, led to the rapid growth of 
Pittsburgh. Much of this growth was 
accomplished at the expense of the 
natural resources which were so plenti- 
ful when Pittsburgh was first settled. 
Because the natural resources were so 
abundant people spent this heritage 
easily without the foresight that char- 
acterized certain of Pittsburgh’s early 
naturalists. It is interesting to recall 
the story of Jonathan Chapman, bet- 
ter known as Jonny Appleseed. This 
early (1775-1847) itinerant naturalist 
saw ahead to the time when the cut- 
ting of trees would exhaust the forest 
and a spring would come when children 
would no longer be able to see and 
smell the fragrant apple blossom. 

This unusual character devoted his 
life to the practicing and preaching of 

*Mr. Black is resident naturalist in 
Frick Park in Pittsburgh, and Mr. Steck 


occupies the position of Park naturalist. 


Both are members of Alpha Epsilon Chap- 
ter. 


conservation, a life which -has borne 
fruit. As we record the development 
of Pittsburgh, other names appear on 
the roll of naturalists. To the list 
should be added those foresighted 
individuals who gave to a growing city 
tracts of land to be used as parks. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously, 
these people were following the foot- 
steps of Pittsburgh’s first naturalist, 
Jonny Appleseed. These park areas 
are today the only remnants to remind 
us of what our early ancestors looked 
upon from the point. They are oasis 
in an industrial city whose river banks 
are lined with mills. belching forth 
black smoke into the air. 


Today in Pittsburgh there are 1,971 
acres of field and woods set aside as 
public parks. They are _ scattered 
throughout the entire city with a 
major park of over 350 acres in each 
section. To this group we might add 
a fifth park on the South Side of about 
a hundred acres. These parks are 
characterized by wooded hillsides and 
valleys suitable for abundant plant and 
animal life. There are facilities for 
picnicking and physical recreation, for 
the most part so located that they do 
not interfere with the more natural 
areas of the parks. In recent years 
increased leisure time has placed a 
heavy burden on the parks, with use 
resulting in abuse. Park recreation 
facilities, trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
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wildlife suffered alike. The public 
did not understand just how much this 
destruction meant to each individual 
park user. How was the Park Depart- 
ment to cope with such a situation? 
One obvious answer was to educate the 
public. 


in the fall of 1933 the Emergency 
Education Council sponsored an ex- 
perimental adult program of nature 
lectures and field trips in the vicinity 
of Frick Park. The program was an 
immediate success, and the following 
spring those who had attended regu- 
larly organized to assist in planning 
future programs and in spreading the 
doctrine of the conservation of na- 
ture’s beauty. The schools at the edge 
of the park began to participate in the 
program by planning field trips and 
nature lectures. This new idea grew 
rapidly and had a remarkable effect on 
the way the community used Frick 
Park. Realizing that the value of this 
park appreciation should be spread 
throughout all parks, the City Park 
authorities and members of the Sci- 
ence Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation planned a park appreciation 
program to be taught in the nature 
classes of the city schools. 

Just how was the proper use and re- 
spect of parks to be taught? Under 
the direction of a nature photographer 
a series of 16 m.m. motion pictures 
were filmed on park trees, wildflowers, 
birds, animals and activities. These 
pictures, shown by park representa- 
tives, were used to arouse student in- 
terest with the aim of planning field 
trips in the parks to further the teach- 
ing of this new appreciation. 

The teachers received this new pro- 
gram with enthusiasm, and soon the 
demands for talks and field trips had 
increased to such a degree that the 
need for specially trained men to carry 
on the program was apparent. In the 
fall of 1935 the first naturalist was 


added at Frick Park; he was soon fol- 
lowed by a naturalist at Riverview 
Park and later another at Schenley 
Park. With a staff of trained men the 
nature education program grew rapid- 
ive 


The major duty of the park natural- 
ist is the cooperative work with the 
schools. New subject material is con- 
stantly being added to the film library 
and the use of color has improved the 
teaching value of these films. Recently 
the nature staff has experimented with 
the use of the new 35 m.m. slides. 
Where motion is not a necessity, and 
where natural color is desirable, these 
new slides are proving their worth. 
The first trip is still the most valued 
teaching aid, and each year more teach- 
ers are bringing their classes into the 
parks. During the last few years the 
school program has extended _ to 
parochial and private schools, as well 
as suburban schools. This program 
with the youth of the community does 
not stop with schools. The park na- 
turalists are called on to assist with 
the nature program of the Boy and 
Girl Scouts and other youth groups 
interested in the out-of-doors. During 
the vacation months, with such organ- 
izations conducting day camp groups 
in the city parks, the naturalists were 
given an ideal opportunity to further 
conservation. These contacts were 
especially valuable because more time 
could be given to the program and the 
contacts made more personal. 


With a well-balanced youth program, 
the next step was to interest the adult 
population. Following the example of 
the original program in Frick Park, 
each naturalist conducts Sunday morn- 
ing nature walks in the three major 
parks. These walks are general in 
nature and planned for the average 
park visitor. Because nature buildings 
were available in Frick and Riverview 
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Parks, the adult program developed 
more rapidly. Guest lecturers were 
invited to give talks on natural science 
and travel. These talks have proven 
themselves to be very popular. In 
Frick Park, under the sponsorship of 
the Frick Park Naturalist Society, a 
weekly program of lectures and social 
activity has been successful. Lecture 
demands by the parent teachers asso- 
ciations, garden clubs, civic groups, 
and other organizations have given the 
naturalists splendid opportunities to 
spread the doctrine of park apprecia- 
tion. 

A very popular part of the nature 
program centers in the Frick and 
Riverview Trailside Museums. These 
buildings are not museums in the 
strict sense of the word and should be 
regarded as covered nature trails. The 
displays are labeled with information 
concerning the relationship of man to 
that particular animal or _ plant, 
whether beneficial or harmful. With 
rare exception all displays concern na- 
ture materials native to the park or 
the region. During the past few years 
collections of living animal and plant 
life have been added to supplement 
conventional types of exhibits. Many 
of the animals are tame enough to be 
handled thus adding to their teaching 
value. Many visitors attracted into the 
parks for their first visit by these mu- 
seums have become enthusiastic in 
their interest in the parks. 

In addition to a well-organized adult 
and children nature program the na- 
ture education staff serves in other 
capacities. Many miles of nature 
trails have been labeled for the con- 
venience of the park visitor and stu- 
dent. These labels have aroused the 
interest of trail walkers and have 
caused many to visit the museums and 
ask questions. 

Under the supervision of the na- 
turalist, each of the large parks has 
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in part become a wildlife sanctuary. 
Wildlife feeding has become a very im- 
portant phase of the naturalist’s duties 
and it has resulted in a greatly in- 
creased bird and animal population. 
Over a hundred different species of 
birds have been reported in the three 
largest parks in the city. The numbers 
have increased to such an extent that 
people living on the edge of the parks 
are reporting more birds are visiting 
their backyards. Many a walker has 
been initiated into nature appreciation 
by a friendly squirrel who begged for 
a hand-out. 

It must be realized that this brief 
article is merely a background and 
short sketch of the Pittsburgh Bureau 
of Parks’ nature education program. 
The most important duty ofthe na- 
turalist is the making of contacts with 
the youth of the community. Through 
the medium of field trips boys and 
girls have been taught how to use the 
parks. The adult program has inter- 
ested many people in nature as a 
hobby. Today, through the work of 
the nature program, despite increased 
use of the parks, the attitude of the 
public is improving—they use but do 
not abuse. : 

GRAY SQUIRRELS IN FRICK PARK 

About six years ago the old timers 
in Frick Park began the slow, patience 
trying process of taming the then wild 
Gray Squirrel, native of Pennsylvania. 

The old timers were men, some un- 
employed, some retired, others using 
their leisure and vacation time, who 
loved the woods and had the keen de- 
sire to bring Nature’s wild-folks closer 
to themselves and the visitors to Frick 
Park. Foremost amongst these men 
were “Old Martin, Old Sam, John 
Schott, Mr. Fry, Mr. Ted Messenger,” 
and others to the number of ahout a 
dozen who called themselves the 
“Twelve Apostles’ and who have been 
known as such for years. 
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Gradually ever so gradually the 
squirrels came closer and closer as 
they became accustomed to the men, 
who were armed only with feed and 
bushels of patience. 


The park itself blended into the na- 
tural habitat of the squirrel. Follow- 
ing the strict stipulation in the will of 
the late Henry Clay Frick, the park re- 
mained as natural as human hands 
could direct. With old trees for homes, 
logs, and dense natural underbrush for 
cover these squirrels were not exposed 
to the open conditions prevalent in 
other City Parks. 

Finally certain squirrels came and 
actually would take food from the ex- 
tended hand, usually the squirrel re- 
maining in the tree. Then gradually 
this and that squirrel began to clamber 
up and jump from one to the other of 
the various men. 


The squirrels were soon recognized 
as individuals and named: Rags came 
from a long way down thru the park to 
the feeding bench, Zep was a jumper, 
Jimmie was very friendly, One-eyed 
Connely, and so on, until the squirrels 
began to follow the men and to come 
when called. Some even attempted to 
follow the men to their homes blocks 
from the park itself. 

It was hard to make people believe 
these squirrel taming stories and 
finally Ted Messenger secured at his 
own expense moving picture equipment 
and began the long process of record- 


-ing the actions of the squirrels and 


other animal life in the Park. 

During this training of the squirrels 
one might mention the training of the 
birds taking place in a similar man- 
ner. First came the Nuthatches, then 
curious enough the Chickadee came 
second, then the Tufted Titmouse, the 
Quail, and finally the wary Cardinal 
had been coaxed to take food from the 
hand. 


The Striped Ground-Squirrel, Chip- 
munk (Tamias) soon followed in the 
wake of the squirrels and birds, until 
moving pictures recorded for all time 
the friendly action of this wary mam- 
mal. 


Other men and women, even chil- 
dren, joined the group until now the 
major park attraction is the feeding of 
the squirrels and birds. 


Few if any seem to realize what 
these old timers have done for the 
Park and for bringing nature to the 
people, trained and full of confidence 
and trust. 


Squirrels now make regular visits to 
many houses bordering on the Park, 
clambering up the wall or over the 
perches, even waking up the residents 
with their chatterings to be fed. 


Foremost amongst the women is 
Mrs. C. L. Kirk who comes in early, 
armed with bundles of nuts, and other 
seeds; and goes home late in the after- 
noon or evenings, spending the entire 
day feeding, coaxing, and training 
birds and squirrels. 


One must not overlook the splendid 
cooperation on the part of the Frick 
Park Supervisor, Mr. Harvey Crass, 
who has cooperated at every turn with 
those who desire to aid materially to 
the natural history of the Park, and 
who formed the backbone of a strong 
resistance against those who desired 
to destroy in any way, the natural 
beauty that was part of the Park. It 
was his foresight and insistence that 
started the active Nature Program in 
Frick Park which will probably be 
come permanent in the near future. 

All of these factors make up the 
whole of a desirable type environment 
necessary for the complete preserva- 
tion of the present conditions in Frick 


Park. 
LeRoy Black 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON Firtp Trips MADE BY 
THE NATURE TRAINING SCHOOL From ITs 
BASE AT LAKE TERRA ALTA 


This article is to show the kind of 
work which has been done by the Na- 
ture Training School at Oglebay Park, 
West Virginia. After two weeks spent 
at the Park the school goes into actual 
camp in Preston County on the shores 
of Lake Terra Alta. The trips made 
by the students and teachers vary in 
nature from low swamps and glades to 
Spruce Knob, the highest point in West 
Virginia. 

A trip is made to Cranesville 
Swamp. There the students have an 
opportunity to observe the character- 
istic plant distribution of a swamp. 
Towards the center and gradually fill- 
ing the open water are mosses, Sphag- 
num and Polytrichum, which soon give 
way to sedges and grasses; toward the 
outer edges of the swamp where in- 
creasing dryness is apparent there are 
alder thickets and farther still laurel 
and rhododendron grows in profusion, 
The hemlocks and spruces which can 


not live in extremely moist conditions - 


appear next and are followed on the 
outskirts of the swamp by the dominat- 
ing hardwoods. 

As no Nature School Camp is com- 
plete without a trip into the Swallow 
Falls region a trip is made there. The 
trails are followed here and a study of 
the trees is made and a list of birds 
taken. Swallow Falls is not high, but 
the Muddy Creek Falls formed farther 
down the stream by an inflowing 
branch are comparable in beauty and 
height to the Black Water Falls. 

If time permits a short trip is made 
to Mountain Lake Park in Garret 
County, Maryland. The geological na- 
ture of the region is explained. In the 
distance the Alleghany Plateau can be 
observed. A walk about the lake dis- 
closes large areas of Cornus paniculata 


and other interesting plants. Many 
birds are listed. On one trip a Marsh 
hawk was observed wheeling around 
and above a certain tree. A nest na- 
turally was suspected and when found 
it contained two young birds and an 
egg or two. 

The drive from Terra Alta in Pres- 
ton County to the Black Water region 
in Tucker County makes one of the 
most interesting trips on account of 
the panorama of the mountains rising 
out of the mist. Black Water Falls is 
West Virginia’s largest falls. The 
blackish water caused by the color of 
the rocks underneath drops sixty-five 
feet where it is tossed into the air 
white and foaming. Among the rocks 
at the base of the falls potholes can be 
seen which have been formed by the 
stones caught in the current being 
washed around and around, gradually 
wearing out these pot-like formations. 
The Black Water Canyon is compara- 
ble in every way to the New River 
Canyon in the southern part of the 
state. The geologic formation of the 
canyon is interesting. The rocks are 
of the Pottsville series of sandstones. 
The valley is a typical V formation, 
with projecting spurs which prevent a 
perfect view of the river, which drains 
the whole of the Canaan valley. As 
the drive continues the black waters 
of the Cheat can be seen and one is 
reminded of this river’s three forks, 
Black, Glady and Laurel. In driving 
away from the falls a stop can be 
made a short distance from Davis on 
Canaan Mountain. Below lies Canaan 
Valley, which contains about 25,000 
acres, 15,000 acres of which are unin- 
habited. This valley is a show spot for 
geologists. Here is where an anticline 
has had its top “knocked off.’ The 
valley is almost a perfect oval except 
at the south end. The valley received 
its name from an old hunter who had 
been following a bear across the moun- 
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tain. When he beheld the valley below 
him he called it the valley of Canaan, 
because it was the most beautiful 
valley he had ever seen. A deadly 
poisonous plant, White Aconite is 
found here. 


QUESTION: What are we doing as 
individual chapters for the men in the 
service? 


ANSWER: From Lambda 


Chapter. 


News LeErrer as a supplement to 
the information in the Chronies. All 
members of the chapter are reporters. 
All members in the service keep the 
chapter informed when their address 
changes. A list of the names and ad- 
dresses is published in the news letter. 
Information is given about the events 
held by the chapter, the names of the 
new members are published and any 
information which can be published 
about the men in the services is given 
so that no matter where the men are 
they have information about what the 
others are doing. Cartoons are added. 

Excerpt from the News Letter: 

“From North Africa Wally Bradley 
writes that he has had a very adven- 
turous time. He sent a photograph 


Alpha 


During these trips the students are 
divided into small groups according to 
their varied interests and extensive 
study is made of the plant and animal 
life of the territory as well as its physi- 
cal makeup. 


of himself with one of the natives. 
Incidentally, he is the official cartoon- 
ist for this issue. Wally reports that 
ocean voyages are fine: they make you 
appreciate good old terra firma. He 
has fond memories of ‘the English 
gals (the wolf) and of Christmas holly 
trees, fish and chips, ha’ pennies and 
arf’ crowns and red-faced urchins.” 
According to Wally, in North Africa 
a five-cent chocolate bar will buy 
“anything from a donkey to a dozen 
desert dames.” Better stock up on 
chocolate before you go ‘overseas. 
“Wine,’ says Wally, “is the principal 
beverage consumed by natives and in- 
vaders. The Frenchmen claim that 
water rusts the kidneys. After tasting 
the water here I am inclined to agree 


with them.” 

Thanks for the fine letter, Wally. 
Such communications are wonderful 
for the morale of the citizens. 

Why can’t the rest of us do some- 
thing for the members in the service? 


VR EY. 
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Eta 
—The University of Akron 


According to Dr. Walter C. Kraatz, 
Head, Biology Department, Eta Chap- 
ter is kept busy getting new officers to 
take. charge as so many of the men 
have been called into the services or 
into other work. Richard Weaver, the 
Vice President is signed up for a com- 
mission in the navy.* 


Alpha Epsilon 
—University of Pittsburgh 


Dr. Tryphena Humphrey, Assistant 
Professor of Medicine and Dr. John C. 
Donaldson, Professor of Anatomy, ad- 
dressed the members of Alpha Epsilon 
at the January meeting. Dr. Donald- 
son discussed “Some Research Methods 
in Anatomy” and illustrated his talk 
with models, preserved specimens and 
projected photomicrographs of de- 
veloping hypophyses. One model was 
done by a student in his spare time. It 
had taken the latter, Dr. Renton, two 
summers to accomplish this project. 
Dr. Donaldson prized the model be- 
cause of the zeal, tireless energy and 
scientific interest displayed by this 
worker. 


Dr. Humphrey discussed The Olfac- 
tory and Accessory Olfactory Forma- 
tions in reptiles, birds and mammals. 
The former went on to say that “only 
the olfactory formation is present in 
some forms such as the horned toad, 
the American alligator and the birds, 
but both olfactory and accessory olfac- 
tory formations may be more or less 
well represented, as in snakes, the Gila 
monster and most mammals (cat, 
mouse, squirrel, for example). 


*So many of the Chapters have been 
having this trouble. I do wish some one 
member of each chapter would assume 
the responsibility of summing up the 
situation on their campus and sending the 
report in to me (The Acting Editor) so 
that I may have some idea of what our 
respective chapters need. No appeal has 
been made for material or letters this 
year as I have not received the names of 
any officers or any other person desig- 
nated by each chapter to keep the chapter 
alive for the duration. 
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In other mammals the accessory 
olfactory formation ‘is extremely 
minute (shrew) and in the macque, if 
present at all, it is vestigial in charac- 
ter. It is entirely absent in the bat 
and in adult man. 

In human fetuses, the accessory 
olfactory formation may be fully de 
veloped at 18% weeks of menstrual age 
or may partially differentiate only to 
retrogress to a varying degree at an 
even earlier age (14 weeks, for ex- 
ample). The olfactory formation, how- 
ever, shows no evidence of retrogres- 
sive changes at 18% weeks, but on the 
contrary is better differentiated than 
in adult man. No satisfactory expla- 
nation for the degeneration of the 
vomeronasal organ and the accessory 
olfactory formation in man is avail- 
able at present.” 

The Chapter’s Initiation Banquet - 
was held in February at the Faculty 
Club. At the dinner, President Thomp- 
son presented to Dr. Edna Higbee, a 
bouquet of red roses in appreciation of 
the loyal service she has rendered 
Alpha Epsilon, 

We were very pleased to have the 
following join our organization: Paul 
Francis Cerchiara, Donald B. Crowe, 
L. James Lewis, Harold Charles 
O’Brien, Jean Lewis Zukas, Robert C. 
Backus. 

After the Initiation ceremony the 
remainder of the evening was enjoyed 
by playing bridge, jig-saw puzzles and 
just visiting. 

Alpha Epsilon is very proud of 
President Walter Leland Thompson, 
who has recently acquired. the doctor 
of philosophy degree. 

ELEANORE REED, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Alpha Lambda 
—University of Utah 


The Alpha Lambda Chapter, hard hit 
by the war, has, nevertheless, managed 
to remain active. The few remaining 
active members have held several busi- 
ness meetings and public meetings. At 
one of the latter Dr. Walter P. Cottam 
of the University of Utah Botany De- 
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partment gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Flora of Utah.” Nearly a hun- 
dred people attended this lecture. At 
another public meeting Professor 
Elmer Smith of the Anthropology De- 
partment lectured on the subject, “The 
Relationship between the Biological 
and Cultural Studies of Man.’ In the 
near future Mr. Lee Kay of the Utah 
State Fish and Wildlife Service will 
give a lecture on “Conservation,” illus- 
trated with colored movies. 

As would be expected with most of 
the chapter membership in the armed 
services, much of Alpha Lambda’s time 
has been spent in activities related to 
the war. A project is now underway 
involving the soliciting from the peo- 
ple of the city their iron fences to be 
contributed to the scrap metal drive. 

Copies of the Utah Chronical, the 
University of Utah Newspaper, are 
sent weekly to all members of the 
Alpha Lambda Chapter who are in the 
services. These members also received 
Christmas cards signed by their 
friends among the students of the Bi- 
ology Department and by the teachers 
in the department. Alpha Lambda re- 
cently inaugurated a publication called 
“the “Phi Sigma Newsletter,’ which 
conveys to members in the services 
Phi Sigma and Biology Department 
news as well as news of the welfare 
and, where possible, the whereabouts 
of all other members who are in the 
services. 

The following Alpha Lambda Chap- 
ter members are on our honor roll of 
service men: Clifton M. Greenhalgh, 


Lewis T. Nielson, Rowland H. Gau- 
mer, Charles S. Richards, Keith R. 
Kelson, Rudolph Glauser, Jack H. 


Berryman, James B. Duncan, Kenneth 
R. Brizzee, John D. Vasques, Henry W. 
- Setzer, George W. Bradley, Jack Wool- 
stenholme, Calvin McMillan, Irving B. 


McNulty, Albert W. Grundmann, 
James Parker and Martin B. Harris. 
Melvin R. Nauman was killed in action 
in the Pacific recently. Practically all 
of the remaining active male members 
of the chapter are in the Army or Navy 
enlisted reserves. Dr. W. W. Newby, 
one of our faculty members recently 
was commissioned Second Lieutenant 
in the Army Air Corps. 

In spite of wartime conditions, the 
Alpha Lambda Chapter was able to 
pledge and initiate fifteen students and 
one faculty member. These are: Stan- 
ley Mulaik (Faculty member), Leon L. 
Cowles, Martin B. Harris, George K. 
Todd, Frances Bullock, Stratford Wen- 
delboe, Laurence Lister, Jacob Z. 
Richardson, Poulson Hunter, Rodney 
Guy Hoff, Dorothea. Mulsik, Forsyth 


Burt, Dean Hllertson, Clay Wilcox, 
John B. Van den Akker and James 
Parker. 


This list includes, for the first time 
in Alpha Lambda history, some sopho- 
mores. The group of new members in- 
cludes several teaching fellows in the 
Biology department, as well as some 
other students who are already doing 
some research. 

The annual initiation banquet was 
given in fine style at the Hotel New- 
house, as has become traditional. Dr. 
William H. Behle acted as master of 
ceremonies; Dr. W. P. Cottam, newly 
elected faculty sponsor, introduced the 
new members; J. Poulson Hunter re- 
sponded for the new members, and 
Chapter President George F. Edmunds 
replied for the old members. After the 
banquet dancing was done. 

Frances Bullock was recently elected 
chapter treasurer to replace Calvin 
McMillan who joined the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. 

THELMA TERRY, 
Chapter Secretary. 
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Mook Reviews 7 


Except for the signed reviews, the thumbnail sketches of current biological 
literature appearing in this section are not meant to be exhaustive or deeply 


critical. 


They aim to survey the rapidly growing field of biology. Naturally 


these reviews represent the candid opinions of various readers not necessarily 
those of the National Council, nor even those of the Editor. 


ADHESIVES, By FeELIx’- BRAUDE. 
Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., 
1943. wiv plus 154 pp. Price $3.00. 


This practical book should prove 
most useful to anyone interested in the 
subject covered. It is not a book for 
the chemist or physicist; it contains 
little theory. It is well organized and 
contains many formulae, tables, and 
references. As a book “written pri- 
marily for the practical man” it is cer- 
tainly to be recommended. 


A, I, ORTENBURGER 


NEW TECHNICAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL DICTIONARY (Nuevo 
Diccionario Technico-Commercial), 
by ANTONIO PEROL GUERRERO. Chemi- 
cal Publishing Company, Tnc., 1942. 
ix plus 600 pp. Price $10.00. 


This dictionary of 50,000 words is 
the result of many years work, and yet 
it is up-to-date as it includes many 
new words and meanings. It is made 
up of three parts: Part I—Spanish— 
English; Part II—English—Spanish; 
and Part IIlI—Conversion Tables. It 
is a4 volume of 600 pages and it will be 
of great value in many technical fields 
such as engineering, radio,* mining, 
and the textile industries. Many mod- 
ern words such as are now used in 
mechanized warfare, aviation, and 
meteorology are included. As a really 
useable dictionary it should help elimi- 
nate misunderstandings in communi- 
cations and thus assist in developing a 
better understanding between the 
Americas. 

A. I, ORTENBURGER 


MAN IN STRUCTURE AND FUNC: 
TION by Fritz KAnN—Translated by 
GEORGE RosEeN, M.D. Published by 
Alfred A. Knopf—New York. 2 
volumes, 1943. Price $10.00. 


A book that should be in the hands 
of every biologist and zoologist, and 


should be a welcome addition to the 
library of medical students as well. — 
The explanations of each subject are 
given in a concise manner. The ex- 
planations, examples and illustrations 
are clear cut and up-to-date. Man and 
his functions are explained in modern 
language. All the benefits of modern 
research are used in the explanation of 
man as the centre of the world. With 
the use of the discoveries of modern 
science the study of man and the or- 
ganization of human life can be dis- 
closed to us and a new-era of human 
biology is at hand. The contents of 
the two volumes are divided into ten 
parts. These parts deal with From 
Electron to man, the Skeleton, The 
Musculature, the Circulation of the 
Blood, Respiration, Digestion, Nutri- 
tion, the Nervous System, the Skin 
and Sensory Organs and Sex Life. 
These subjects are dealt with in a man- 
ner that brings out the structure and 
function by showing how man lives, 
acts and thinks, man at his work- 
bench and at the family table. It is 
“the modern wisdom of life which en- 
ables the one acquainted with it to 
shape his life according to the precepts 
of modern science, to increase his 
abilities, to maintain his health, to 
overcome disease, and to live longer 
and more actively than his ancestors.” 
An excellent book for a text or as a 
reference book depending on the type 
of course being given. 
E. HicBer, 


MEDICAL PARASITOLOGY by JamEs 
T. CULBERTSON, Columbia University 
Press, 1942. xii plus 285 pages. Price 
$4.25. 


Medical parasitology is a resume of 
the important problems concerning hu- 
man parasites. The general topics of 
infection, epidemiology, natural re- 
sistance and acquired immunity, diag- 
nosis, specific therapy, and prophylaxis 
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are discussed in the first part of the 
book and in the second part these sub- 
jects are related to the important hu- 
Man parasites. It concludes with an 
appendix of technical methods. Ex- 
cellent illustrations are included. This 
book will prove exceedingly useful 
especially at the present time when 
condensed field books are needed. 
J. TEAGUE SELF 


COMMON EDIBLE MUSHROOMS by 
CLYDE M. CHRISTENSEN. University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
Pages 123. Price $2.50. 


How many times have we or our 
friends, wondered which particular 
mushrooms were edible and which 
were poisonous? How many times 
have we wondered how to prepare those 
species which were edible? Ali of 
these, as well as many other everyday 
questions are answered in Dr. Chris- 
tensen’s book. 


He has attempted to tell us in simple 
language and by means of excellent 
photographs which particular mush- 
rooms to eat and which not to eat. In 
achieving this he has gone to great 
pains to give us all the facts and in- 
formation. There are excellent de- 
scriptions, two fine diagrams and splen- 
did illustrations in half-tone and color. 


The arrangement is logical. The 
mushrooms are grouped according to 
the color of their spores, and under 
these major characteristics each genus 
and species described is labelled with 
an appropriate title as to its state of 
edibility. Some are labelled “eminent- 
ly edible,’ others ‘‘edible and delecta- 
ble,” others “edible” and still others 
“edible but tough.” The poisonous 
ones are also appropriately labelled 
and there is an excellent introductory 
chapter about mushrooms and about 
their methods of collection and preser- 
vation. There is also one of the finest 
chapters on cooking mushrooms that 
has ever been written. This last chap- 
ter includes many interesting recipes, 
not only applying to the cooking of 
mushrooms in general, but also for 
cooking certain particular species. 

There has long been a need for just 
such a book as this. It should achieve 
great favor with all mycologists and 
nature lovers, as well as with inter- 
ested laymen. The author has ably 


achieved his purpose and the result is 
a book which is unique, interesting and 
stimulating. 

MILTon HopxKins 


PLANT GALLS AND GALL MAKERS. 
By E. P. Fett. Comstock, Ithaca. 
1940. Price $4.00. 


More than 2,000 insect-produced galls 
have been reported from North Ameri- 
ca and although every student of bi- 
ology has seen hundreds of these he 
has felt helpless when he has attempt- 
ed to determine the insect responsible 
fur any one of them. The greatest 
number of galls (over 700) are formed 
on oaks by gall wasps (Cynipidae). 
The gall midges (Itonididae) produce 
nearly as many galls but no other plant 
genus harbors one tenth as many para- 
sites as does the oak. Aphids and 
other insects produce a smaller number 
of galls, while mites are responsible 
for nearly two hundred. The present 
work discusses gall types, the ways in 
which galls develop, their biology and 
economic importance and the life his- 
tories of gall insects and describes 
methods of collecting galls and rearing 
the insects. The second and larger 
part lists and classifies the galls ac- 
cording to their plant hosts, and de- 
scribes each briefly. The keys are 
practical and illustrations are excellent 
and ample in number. This book 
should be in every biological library. 

A. O. W. 


MECHANISMS OF BIOLOGICAL OXI- 
DATIONS. By Davin E. GREEN. 
Cambridge, 1940. Price $2.75. 


The oxidation of metabolisms is not 
a process which occurs spontaneously; 
it requires the presence of highly 
specific protein molecules known as 
enzymes. Nor does oxidation always 
merely involve a simple union between 
atomic oxygen and an appropriate sub- 
stance. Oxidation may involve at 
least three other types of reaction, e.g. 
the loss of an eiectron, the loss of hy- 
drogen, or the addition of water with 
the loss of hydrogen. This book sum- 
marizes the present state of our knowl- 
edge of the reactions catalyzed by six 
principal groups of enzymes, classified 
according to their prosthetic groups. A 
chapter is devoted also to enzymes 
whose prosthetic groups have not yet 
been isolated. Each chapter is fol- 
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lowed by an adequate bibliography in 
which especial attention has been given 
to work reported during the past five 


years. 
A. 0. W. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
SEMIMICRO QUALITATIVE 


ANALYSIS. By G. B. Hetsie. W. B. 
Saunders Company. Philadelphia. 
Price $2.50. 1943. 


A text which can be used as a review 
of general chemistry and at the same 
time be used as an introduction to 
Qualitative Analysis. It can be di- 
vided into work units to fit the semes- 
ter courses in the new accelerated pro- 
gram in which our schools and colleges 
are now engaged. The book is divided 
into two parts. The first part is theo- 
retical and deals with Solution and 
Ionization, Chemical Equilibrium, Ap- 
plication of the Law of Mass Action to 
Saturated Solutions, Oxidation and Re- 
duction, Complex Ions and the Col- 
loidal Condition, Hydrogen Sulfide as 
a Precipitating Agent and the Solu- 
tion of Sulfides, Hydrolysis and Amphi- 


protic Substances, The Activity Con- | 


cept. The second part is experimental 
and presents the analysis of cations. 
The material presented is there to ac- 
quaint students with the properties and 
reactions of the ions of the twenty-four 
common metals and the anions of 
twenty-four common acids. The ma- 
terial presents the concepts of Debye, 
Brnsted and Werner. Comprehensive 
questions are given at the end of each 
chapter to help the student review the 
material. 
EK. HIGBEE 


TEXTBOOK OF BIOCHEMISTRY. By 
BENJAMIN Harrow. 3rd Edition. W. 
B, Saunders Co. Price $4.00. 1943. 


The third edition of this book has 
been written to meet the changes that 
occur with the rapid advances that are 
constantly being made in biochemistry. 
Material has been added on clinical, 
and industrial applications of  bio- 
chemistry as well as a chapter on sulfa 
drugs and arsphenamine. Some other 
changes deal with Nylon, treatment of 
viruses with new electron micrographs, 


2 


the enriching of foods and nutritional 
problems of the war. The references 
found at the end of each chapter call 
the students attention to articles or re- — 
views of the articles which will add 
to the material of the text and help 
the student attain an idea of the ex- 
perimental method of approach. The 
subjects are explained in a simple di- 
rect method so the student does not 
have difficulty in grasping the informa- 
tion presented. 

A text which will cover the needs of 
a course in biochemistry for general 
college students as well as dental and 
medical students. 

“EK. HIGBEE 


RACH, REASON AND RUBBISH. By 
GuNNAR DAHLBERG, Translated by 
Lancelot Hogben. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1942. Price 
$2.20. : 


This book deals with the biological 
aspects of the race problem, and the 
first half is devoted to an especially 
clear and readable presentation of the 
fundamental facts of genetics. The 
reader who is familiar with those facts 
may well begin his reading with Chap- 
ter 6 in which the discussion of human 
gene frequency and the influence of 
selection, inbreeding, assortative mat- 
ing, the isolate effect and mutation up- 
on the composition of human popula- 
tions. Some of the interesting con- 
clusions reached are that we can do 
little toward the eradication of rare 
defects but that at the same time we 
cannot by our stupidity stamp out 
advantageous characters, and that, on 
the whole, the partial elimination of 
the isolate effect by modern migration 
and intercommunication has resulted 
in physical and intellectual improve- 
ment of the human race. The fallacies 
of “Nordic superiority,” “the pure race” 
and “the Jewish question” are exposed 
and the reader is not surprised to find 
that the word “Rubbish” in the title 
refers to these concepts. 


The author is the eminent director 
of the State Institute of Human 
Genetics in the University of Upsala. 


A. O. WEESE 
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